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ABSTRACT 

The present trend in writings on school has shjifted 
woBevhat fron th- docamentation of educational inadequacies and 
inequities and ^.v- igest Ions for their refers, to analyses of the role 
schooling plays xu odz society generally. While the effoxrts of 
educationally disenfranchised coamuuitxes to achieve sone influence 
and control over the schooling of their children has slowed, it has 
not ceased. Such efforts can give direction to those who still seek 
ways to improve education for the poor. The first section of this 
focuses on the social context of teaching froa the viewpoint of an 
anthropologist. The second follows through on the iiplications of 
individual learning froa the standpoint of a psychologist. Three 
basic arguments are put forth: (1) that a new process-oriented 
education for poor children cannot be iaplenented in schools which 
have failed to resolve the ideological tensions between oppressed 
coBSunities and their educational institutions; (2) that the focus on 
children as targets of change in the war on poverty — a focus which 
did not include entire ccnmunities in progranmatic efforts to 
eradicate poverty--created new problems without necessarily solving 
old ones; and, (3) that teachers cannot respond productively to the 
learning and thinking styles of children which are different fron 
their own unless we develop new forms and structures for schooling. 
(Author/JM) 
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There is ample ground for discouragement about the 



possibilities of improving schooling for the poor. Despite 
some two decades of* stepped-up activity and debate cn the part 
of both educational personnel and commiinity groups around the 
need for better schooling for children of the poor, and es- 
pecially children of the non-v;hite poor, it appears that the 
inequality of schooling along class and race lines remains sub- 
stantially unaltered. Yet there have been many small successes 
during this period, which have clearly demonstrated that 
teachers can in fact teach poor children if given adequate en- 
couragement and material support, and that these children are 
for the most part eager to learn. 



somewhat from the documentation of educational inadequacies 
and inequities and suggestions for their reform, to analyses of 
the role schooling plays in our society generally. On the 
whole these writings give little grounds for optimism about pos- 
sibilities for substantial and meaningful school reform, reveal- 
ing, as they do, how intricately the schools are locked in to 
the structuring of class in our society. Nonetheless, while the 
I efforts of educationally disenfranchised comnunities to achieve 
'\ some influence and control over the schooling of their children 



has slowed, it has not ceased. It is the purpose of this paper 



The present trend in writings on schools has shifted 
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to suggest that such efforts can give direction to educators 
and scholars like curselves who are still seeking the ways to 
improve education for poor and hence for all children. 

The continuing efforts on the part of the poor to im- 
prove schooling for their children can be sitTiificant for edu- 
cational programming in relation to three critical problem 
areas, the relation of schooling to employment, the content 
of curricula, and the motivation of teachers. Attempts of the 
poor to influence schooling are often linked with attempts to 
achieve some control over other basic needs, such as access to 
good and inexpensive health care, to pleasant home and neigh- 
borhood environments, and especially to good ;)obs. This is in 
keeping with recent discussions of educational innovation that 
address themselves to the problem of a direct and meaningful 
(rather than indirect and pernicious) relation between school- 
ing and access to employment. 

Furthermore, community movements to achieve some con- 
trol over schools are usually based in racially segregated 
neighborhoods or ethnic enclaves, black, native American, Chi- 
cane, where a sense of cultural awareness calls' into question, 
not only discriminatory educational practices, but also the in- 
fusion of ethnocentric; racist, and non-humanistic attitudes 
into school curricula and teaching methods. This concern 
tallies with the educational theorist's interest in rational 
and humanistic scientific training, in place of an all too 
often narrow and bigotted morality and ideology that is anti- 
thetical to true education. Thus in basic educatior-al outlook, 
though it may often not be obvious on the surface, community 
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attempts to change schools may level a criticism at the content 
of schooling that is in some ways in accord with general criti- 
clsns of our education from Dewey on. 

Finally, with regard to teachers themselves, and in 
spite of past history, community movements can open up possibil- 
ities for increasing their satisfactions and reducing their 
frustrations by improving their relations with poor parents. 
Although school issues where the poor are concerned have so often 
been structured by the course of political events in terms of 
parent- teacher hostility, and student-teacher hostility (as 
parents formerly deplored as uninterested suddenly becorae over- 
interested, in the "wrong way"), there have been sufficient in- 
stances where teachers became enthusiastic participants in 
school reform in cooperation with parents to indicate that this 
possibility exists. For educational innovation to succeed, it 
is essential that it tie in with the desire of teachers as pro- 
fessionals for success in their work. 

The present paper explores the structure of failure in 
the schooling of poor children, and suggests some of the poten- 
tials that exist for restructuring toward success in the light 
of the above. The first section focusses on the social context 
of teaching from the viewpoint of an anthropologist. The 
second follows through on the implications for individual learn- 
ing from the standpoint of a psychologist. The authors are 
mindful of the fact that the two orientations are not as yet 
successfully integrated in the present paper, but look forward 
to the discussions about to take place in Chicago to help bring 
about a fuller synthesis. 
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Part I ~ The Structure of Teaching w»* 

The past two decades of discussion about the school 
failure of poor children and its sources have made increasingly 
clear the extent to which this failure is socially patterned. 
Dishesu'teningly, however, a backward glance at some hundred 
years of public education shows that general understanding of 
educational problems moves anywhere but consis.tently ahead. In- 
steady historical glance shows that old mystifications keep re- 
curring in new guises. The widespread recognition that school 
failures are socially determined and comprise a structure, has 
not prevented interpretations of these failures in terms that, 

like old biologically based arguments, still blame social vic- 

own 

tims for their/victimage. The somewhat recent corcept of an 
incapacitating "culture of poverty," so early learned as to be 
virtually irrever sable by school age, has either replaced, or 
simply co-exists, with old arguments about inbred class-linked 
inferiority, or innate race-caste-linked inferiority. The cul- 
ture of poverty concept has confused efforts to analyse the 
structure of school failure with the incisiveness that is neces- 
sary if meaningful points for intervention are to be located and 
the directions of this intervention defined. 

3y their very nature, social structures become intri- 
cately interlocking systems that are resistant to rationally 
planned change. In fact, it can be a constant frustration to 
would-be reformers to find their efforts to change an institution 
nullified by their incorporation into some aspect of its support- 
ing structure. The concept of a conflict between an institution's 
manifest function, and the latent functions it also fulfills, as 
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suggested by Robert Kerton, is helpful for discussing the resist- 
ance of the school system to rational reform. The manifest func- 
tion of schooling in contemporary Western society, is to educate 
children in the formal sense, to train individuals to use their 
particular skills and abilities for their personal realization 
and self-sufficient participation in society, and for the ade- 
quate fxinctioning of the society as a whole. The latent func- 
tion of schooling is to socialize children for differing occupa- 
tional roles in society that parallel, by and large, those of 
their parents, thereby maintaining the present status structure 
while allowing for minor shifts in specific occupational cate- 
gories. Other latent functions the schools fulfill are: pro- 
vision of custodial care for children; provision of employment 
for large numbers of people; and provision of avenues to politi- 
cal careers for some. 

The conflict between the humanistic commitment to the 
ideal of equal opportunity as essential in a democratic society, 
the manifest function of schooling, and its latent fxmction of 
preserving the status quo, has given rise to the bitter rationale 
for educational failure: those who fail are asserted to do so 
by virtue of their own inadequacy, not that of the schools. In 
the intermeshing of social functions, the overt "manifest" goal 
of schooling is in fact submerged by its latent functions. The 
fulcrum most effective for bringing abjut change is obscured. 

A goodly number of often quite fine studies has docu- 
mented the ways in which overlapping institutional structures 
pattern the actions and choices of individuals so as to conspire, 
in effect, consta.ntly to reproduce the structure of school 
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lnequ« llty and failure ('.espite repeated attempts at reform. An 
early study of teacher care«r patterns by Becker ( "The Career of 
the Chicago Public Schoolteacher," AJS LVII), Ho 1 lings head »s 
Slmtown*s Youth , and Havighurst and Keugarten's Society and Edu » 
cation , among nany other works, showed some of the indirect ways 
in which class differentials in the accessibility of adequate 
education come about and are maintained, and these were studied 
or discussed explicitly by Sexton In Education and Inco me and 
Conant in Slurr.s and Suburbs , Many works have described in de- 
tail the way deeply patterned attitudes of superiority by race 
and class a:*e expressed in repressive and punitive teaching 
practices in crowded, UJiderequipped, and under staffed schools 
in ghetto areas. Puchs has analysed the defensive affirmation 
of socially derogatory attitudes towards poor and black chil- 
dren by teachers trying to cope with the difficulties of the 

socialized 

urbeji classroom, as they become themselves/by the school en- 
vi?-onment ( Teachers Ta?.k ; also Pickets At the Gates ) My own 
Ftudy of urban schools ( Teaching: & Learning in City Schools ) 
ex- res the effect of socially based derogatory teacher atti- 
t\ on teaching practices, as does an unpublished doctoral 
dissertation by Hartley. In a collection of critical papers, 
(Leacock, ed.. Culture of Poverty; A Critiqu e) two teachers, 
Castro and Lester, recount their own experiences and the mix of 
objective and subjective difficulties they met in ghetto schools; 
one is a story cf success, the other of failure. 

At the administrative level, Hogers' study of 110 Living - 
ston Street indicates ways in whic^ bureaucratic inefficiency, 
pork-barrellin?;, and careerism reinforce patterns of unequal 
education; and some of the chapters in Rubinstein's Schools 
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Against Chilriren . along with various political commentaries and 
analyses reveal the influence of real estate and other business 
and political interests on neighborhood demography » school dis- 
tricting, and the double-track structure of education. The 
intricate totality of structured inequities emerges whereby 
the schools are interwoven into the class ard race statuses of 
our society and serve to maintain these statuses. Wnere, then, 
is the source of change? 

Teachers themselves have long been seen as an obvious 
choice' for intervention. After all, teachers are ultimately 
the ones who either teach or fail to teach. Furthermore, teach- 
ers are accessible, first as captive audiences in teacher- 
training institutions and later on their jobs. Certainly, one 
cannot deny the desirability of arming teachers with skill and 
iinder standing. Nor can the fact be denied that individual 
teachers are the ones in a position to mai:e critical differ- 
ences in the lives of individual children. However, it is 
equally true that despite all manner of training programs and 
good intentions, and despite gains made in particular projects, 
once the flurry of attention is over, the overwhelming tendency 
is for a school to fall back into the established pattern 
whereby teachers project expectations of failure onto children 
of the poor. For the tragedy is that school failure is vir- 
tually taught to poor children, and not only by those teachers 
who are harsh and punitive, but also by those who start out 
aiming to do a good job and who become frustrated bjs^heir own 
failure. If I may quote myself: 

Within this structure, teachers are both the victims 
and the villains, a position which has caused them 
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great stress and confusion in the recent battles 
fought over the education of black and Puerto Rlcan 
children. Teachers, after all, daily face the 
children in the classroom, and have the responsibil- 
Ity of teaching then. However, as cogs in a machine 
so structured that teaching is wellnigh impossible 
In lov/- income schools,... only the most gifted and 
insightful among them do not fail. Hence teachers 
both are and are not responsible, and hence the 
bitterness and anger surrounding attempts to re- 
structure the educational system, (Hence, too, the 
perfect setting for "divide and rule" ploys by those 
in positions of real decision making and responsibil- 
ity.) Teachers may ultimately be frustrated by a 
situation in which they have not been successful at 
their trade, but most of them have adapted to it 
either by accepting outright racist rationales for 
their failure viith the poor and the black, or by 
grasping at the "culture of poverty" rationale. 
Only a few have found ways to act on the understand- 
ing of how their failure is built into the very 
structure of the school system and from their own 
restricted oosition within it. Jonathan Kozol, 
author of Death at an 2arly Ae:e , is an example, and 
he was expelled from the boston school system as a 
consequence of his dissldence. ( Culture of Poverty ; 
a Critique , pp. 28-29). 

The intricate complex whereby poor children are in ef- 
fect taught not to learn what they are being taught at school, 
by teachers who think they are trying to teach, was revealed 

to me at least in part during the course of visiting second and 

Kew York City 

fifth grade classrooms in four/schools. The schools were ran- 
domly chosen with great care from neighborhoods that contrasted 
by income and race, yet the social directives that we sawfcelng 
conveyed to the children by relatively good and hard working 
teachers, matched so closely standard expectations for the roles 
they would play in adult society, that it would almost appear • 
we had chosen the schools as ideal types after observing them. 
The obvious differences in school facilities and de^Tee of utili- 
zation between middle and low income schools were best illus- 



trated by a ch£irt on the wall of the principal's office in the 
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low-income all-white school. It showed the schedule for toilet- 
ing the children, so complicated was this logistic problem in 
a school run on three sessions since class size had been reduced. 
Ultimately more cogent, however, were the contrasting messages 
that were indirectly transmitted to the low as compared with 
middle- income, the black as compared with white, children, through 
the curriculum content, the teaching management practices, and the 
style of teacher-student relations. The absence of poor and non- 
white children from school materials (a situation still fsu? from 
adequately rectified) was reinforced, lin-A^ittingly, by such 
"neutral" items on the wall as, in one low-income all black class- 
room, a chart of "free lunch children" as the only exhibited men- 
children's , , 
tlon of any / names. (No monitors, class officers, mentions in 

relation to projects, etc.) 

In place of the often vacuous but at least non-punitive 
"very nice," and "very good" of the teachers in the middle- income 
white classrooms (doubtless exaggerated for our benefit), there 
was a disproportionate rate of negative response to children in 
the low-incor.e all black fifth grade, even to the point of finding 
fault with correct answers. Anaysis of teacher-student inter- 
changes further revealed the impossibility of contructive teach- 
ing, building on the children's experiences, when their lives are 
seen in stereotyped and derogatory terms. Comparison of classroom 
management practices showed striking differences in the way chil- 
dren were being trained to handle the worK situation. The middle- 
income white fifth rrrade was replete with comsiittees of all kinds, 
while, despite considerable evidence of group responsibility and 
individual initiative in the low-income black fifth grade, the 
work scene was structured in a completely authoritarian teacher- 
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to-lndlvldual-chlld manner (although the teacher herself was not 
particularly authoritarian in her personal style.) Goal-setting 
statements for the children were at a minimum in this classmom, 
by contrast with the white middle-Income classroom; and, while in 
the latter class the teacher felt positive or neutral (aocordlns 
to a careful rating of teacher interview material) towards chil- 
dren who as a group scored 11 points higher on IQ tests than 
those toward whom she felt negative, the reverse was true in the 
black classroom. Yet the teacher of this class was herself 
black, and was not; unkind or unconcerned. The structure of fail- 
ure is in some respects obvious, but it has dimensions that are 

subtle and complex. 

The community movements for desegregation and integra- 
tion, and» subsequently, for community control, were aimed at 
rectifying the obvious and gross inequalities in the school sys- 
tem. For the most part little, as we know, has been done. I 
recall one Junior High school, all black, located within one 
block of its northern district boundary; the next block^ell into 
a basically white neichborhood. Stein has commented on the fact 
that, while It appears Impossible to district schools in New York 
City for fuller integration, it Is easy enough to jerrymander 
election districts to break up racial and ethnic constituencies. 
In those instances where integration took place, old patterns of 
segregation esserted themselves, segregated classes on a grade, 
different groupings In a classroom. Other lip-service attempts 
at desegregation led (and lead) to sure failure, as, for example, 
badly planned bussing programs run into obvious opposition. 

The goal of community control that followed the 
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disillusionment with Integration attempts, aimed at shifting 
the basic pattern of parent-school relations, by enabling here- 
tofore low-status parents, vis a vis the school system, to 
become, in Kleiff'a terms, "people of substance." In spite of 
endless problems, there were successes here and there, and a 
new enthusiasm and optimism as changing expectations were pro- 
jected onto children. But community control "won* only to be 
lost, for powerless community boards were created to become ad- 
ditional buffers between the schools and the community, with no 
real change in the relations between them. 

It is not surprising, then, that a number of recent 
works take a fundamentally pessimistic view of schooling alto- 
gether. Illich and Reimer make the point that schooling really 
amounts to an elaborate and expensive way of sorting the upper 
class groups for success and the lower class groups for failure, 
while convincing the poor who fail that it is their own fault. 
Other studies document the extent to which family status and 
not school performance determine* income level, and the extent 
to which schools have always failed the poor. The •deschooling" 
of society, and a guaranteed income ixnrelated to school perform- 
ance^ are raised as more meaningful social goals than reform of 
a recalcitrant school system. 

Nonetheless, community groups are in fact continuing 
the attempt to influence schools. Indian Americans in both the 
United States and Canada are involved in such attempts. If New 
York City is at all characteristic, urban parents in low-income 
and ghetto neiP-:hborhoods persist in their efforts to make school 
boards heed their wishes. And, again if New York is not unusual. 
School of Education programs eire still concerned with innovative 
teaching aimed at improving the school experience for poor and 
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non-white children. While the positions of Illlch and Reimer 
are important for clarifying the depth and extent of the school 
problern, (and while they are of immediate relevance to those 
countries that are now rapidly expajiding their school systems), 

thoy iiro 'it procont so.T.ov.'h*- 1 ro"Ote frc:.; the ir::r.e'ii:^'te endoavorc 
of poor pitrontc: to improve theii children's education. Leen in 
the li,';:ht of these er.do'.ivora, '-rhich -^re aimed at a direct and 
doanin^-ful relation bet-.reen schcolin.- and eniplcynient , the present 
indirect and 3c::.evjhat pernicious relation beconos itself a focal 
point for Gtructurin,^ chanres, rather than a difficult but for- 
tuitous prcblen. 

The ass--L::pticn is, then, that schooling, as a fundamental 
soci-.il process can best be transfcrr:ed in conjunction v/ith the 
efforts of the people affec'-.ed to transform it; and that the 
efforts of the poor to influence schcolin-;: to beccne a realistic 
and n:ec-nin.':;ful avenue to job opportunities (as it has been in 
affluent ccrriunities) contributes the objective basis for chan^;- 
inc, teacher's expectations for poor children. The further 
assuripticn is that it is thrcujh irorliinj out specific avenues, 
through schcolinj, to'-rard stable cocuraticns for children, that 
parents' desires for their children can r.esh vrith the desire of 
teachers, as prof essiniials , to achieve satisfaction in their 
wor-:, despite the bachlo^ of antagonism that may in many cases 
have to be ovorccmo. 

t is i.r.p^rw..nw vO c v .te i»-..-v j-n ^ o— - v. 

cxp-.^ct tici.r. :.bvut rvenu-s t. v-rd emplc\T;.ent , -..-e are by iio 
me--.nD t: lliin: of n-.rrc'.: prc,:r;.ms of vccr.tion'il trainin^. In- 
Dtc:-d, as su.rj-.'cicd above, t::e fact that the poor are so largely 
based in ethnicall:, av^re enclaves intr.;duces into their 
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conc'--rn v/ith oducv-.t Ion tho h'ur.uJii.vtic i*.7..%hf;.3i3 on ooenin/^ up, 
broad eninc out, diversify in.? gorilc. i0.ch c^^oup may have its own 
interests, but the totu.1 c^^llr; for the restutecont of educational 
coals in culturdly plur^^lict terr.c. My ovm ii2.T.9di£ite experience 
in this respect is not tit the elementary, but at the college 
levels The policy of open enrollment at the City College, Univer- 
sity of Ilev: Yor]^:, was met by a well- public! zed antagonism and 
expression of frustration on the part of a faculty accustQined to 
training an elite student body* Less evident vere the innovative 
and enpathetic efforts nn the part of some faculty, for whom work- 
ing \!±th under-educated students carried its ovm intellectual and 
social content. The point here is that accumulated experiences 
such as these across the country are calling forth a searching 
review of educational goals generally. The need for diversifica- 
tion of these goals is made explicit in the Bducatbnal Testing Ser- 
vice report by the "Panel on Alternate Approaches to Graduate Edu- 
cation, '•' 

The second section of this paper elaborates on the sig- 
nificance the opening up of the curriculum can have in relation to 
the learning processor young children. The last general point I 
shall mention here concerns what the restructuring of •';heir rela- 
tions vrith parents means for teachers. In one sense it is asking 
a lot of theni, for it means shifting the institutionalized inequal- 
ities that hL.ve been bi^sic to school fiuictioning. The question 
should be dealt vith openly, and the dicccufort and uneasiness that 
it entails, as v;ell as the ultimate rromico of satisfiiction v:ith 
thoir ::or:i that success '.:ould entail. It v.'ould be important to 
make cloa.r that they arc being c.sked to activine the commitment tc 
cultural pluralism r.nd the vr.luc of the individual, that arc tra- 

ERIC 
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by the xvilitic-:: of cchooliri-^. .-.t this juncture of huir^n history, 
wo h'lve roLchod a technologic';.! level th';^t rz'jkos a diversity of 
individual cc-^l:^ '-.nd -wcnuec tc 2.dult * succoss a practical tossi- 
bility. lAoror..Din:ly, if hur.'..nity is to sur^/ive is & species, it 
ic "bocominfi tx necessity. 
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Ten years ago, most of us In this room were academic 
gypsies* Our unstated motto was "have hope, will travel*" 
Gordon and Wilkerson were working on their Influential 
book on compensatory education and on Issues of school 
Integration; Bloom was arguing In favor of pre-school educa- 
tion, expressing the belief that the years between three and 
five were critical for a child's Intellectual development* 
Many others spoke and wrote In the context of an emerging 
Federal policy, which was created through the relentless 
efforts of the poor. That policy belatedly and half-heartedly 
oooiBiltted this nation to programs aimed at the realization of 
equal educational opportunity* The committment to decent 
schooling as a right of all citizens— a right which has never 
been adequately accessible to the children of the poor— was 
manifested in a variety of anti-poverty programs. We, the 
academic gypsies, were given a chance — and for many of us, 
It was for the first time — to combine scholarly pursuits 
With our social committment to the poor* 

The need for compensatory education was documented In 
a variety of wayst the record of failure of the public 
schools was detailed; the statistics revealing Inadequate 
housing, health care, recreational and educational facilities 
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wore^conplled; unemployment rates were published. The 
especially heavy burden of poverty and oppression shouldered 
by the non-white communities was linked to the racism which 
pervades every aspect of this society. 

In the face of these statistics which evidenced such 
a massive failure, it was argued that improvement could be 
wrought by means of a new allotment of Federal priorities. 
Representatives of the oppressed as well as many in govern- 
ment and education worked for and participated in the establish 
ment of programs such as Head start, Follow-Through and Upward 
Bound. They considered these efforts a step in the right 
direction. 

Now that we are engaged in evaluating the record of the 
past decade in order to develop new perspectives for the 
decade to come, we must re-examine some of our basic premises. 
I suggest that we scrutinize more fully what we mean by 
"equal educational opportunity." Too often this concept 
has been described or defined through measures cataloguing 
the inequality of education, e.g. through drop-out rates (or 
push-out rates); reading retardation by the non-vihite or 
non-ii*ngllsh speaking pupils j and in general through lower 
performance in schools on the part of poor children. Ifqual 
educational opportunity was thus viewed as a necessary means 
of reversing these conditions. It would mean a chance for 
those with previously inadequate schooling to obtain skills 
equivalent to those of white, urban, middle-class pupils. 
This approach to equal educational opportunity was limited to 
the acquisition of certain types of intellectual skills, i.e., 
those necessary for success m the American mainstream. 



In oirder to present an alternative Interpretation of the 
oonoept of equal educational opportunity, I would like to 
examine two crucial aspects of the educational process: 
(1) some aspects of children's learning and (2) the social 
settings of learning* 

Some Aspects of Children *s Learninr^ 

In the context of compensatory education, children's 
ongagement in learning is most frequently described in terns 
of performnce. The focus is on the outcone — an outcome that 
is defined by measurements and standards of performance which 
are modeled on the achievements of the adults who developed 
the measuring tools. And thus, we come to speak of "the gapl'- 
between "achievers" and "non-achievers" and betvzeen low and 
middle income groups— a pervasive and dangerous image for 
comparison and evaluation* 

In the last decade, the preoccupation with performance 
measures did not preclude a different emphasis and growing 
interest in the processes of learning* A personal synthesis 
of some of these newer notions, v/hich are in part derived from 
Piaget and in past from studies of language acquisition, will 
be presented in order to highlight some crucial issues in the 
education of the poor* 

Children accomplish great intellectual feats during the 
years when they experience minimal or no formal tuition* 
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Bower* 8 work has shown that children categorize during their 
first two years of life— that they can process objects according 
to general properties at three nonths of age#^ Piaget*s well- 
known research on object permanence demonstrated the viays in 
which children order their environment* Ricutti*s study of 
infants between 12 and Ik months of age concluded that they 
can group and classify objects. In short, children are active, 
exploratory and energetic learners* 

The truth of this statement is particularly striking in 
the examination of children's acquisition of language* -During 
the first half of this century* it was assumed that imitation 
was the primary mechanism through which children developed their 
speech* But, once the actual processes of learning viere recorded, 
in the settings in ifhich language is acquired, an alternative 
picttire emerged* Children pay attention to recurrent and simple 
phrases to which they are exposed in the context of shared acti- 
vities* Based on such input, children construct their own 
unique phrases. For instance, when speaking in tifo-word 
utterances, young speakers will produce strings of words in ways 

in which they have never heard adults use them. They might say, 

3 

*'allgone Daddy** as well as *'allgone milk.** This recognition of 
presence versus absence pervades the speech of all young children; 
these utterances were found in the speech of £nglish« German and 
Russian two-year-olds*'^ Similarly, a child may say **more up** 

1* Bower, T.CR. The visual world of infants* Scientific 

American. 1966, 80-94* 
2* Ricutti, H*N* Object grouping and ' selective ordering behavior 

in infants 12 to Zk months old* Merrill-Palmer (.quarterly . I965, 

n, 129-1'^^* 

3* Braine, Ii.D.S. The ontogeny of ifnglish phrase structure: the 
Yr first phra:?o. Lanr?uare . I963, 1-13- 

Slobin, D* as quoted by KcNeil, D*, The development of language, » 



oeanlnc "1 want to be picked up again*' using "more" In a way 
that would be unijraininatlcal In adult speech, but vjhlch expresses 
the concept of repetition* 

Children display powerftil strategies for maximizing their 
communicative effectiveness at a stage of their development 
when their actual verbal means are limited. They achieve such 
a mastery, not by simple Imitation and reimrded trials, but by 
analyzing adult speech for significant syntactic and semantic 
features; by testing their hypotheses about language; by over- 
generallzlnn when language Is lacking In regularity; and by 
rehearsing their verbal approaches In the presence as vfell as 
In the absence of listeners. These efforts bespealc, once more, 
of active and categorically- tuned human mlndJi, hungry for a 
chance to sort and order, to create some rhythm and sense out 
of a chaotic vxorld that surrounds them* 

Older children, too, display these self -motivated processes 
which can be best observed during their work and play situations. 
Eleanor Leacock found that children In Zambia were constantly 
developing and refining their linguistic, .technical and numerical 
skills through their play and while working with their family 
elders. She observed children making complicated toys; playing 
an African checker-ll?ce game vrhlch Involved successive additions 
and subtractions; malting musical Instruments and composing songs* 
Through these activities they were developing the very same 
cognitive rkllls that are urged upon children In a school environ- 
ment. 



However, loany of these activities differ sharply from the 
learnine-teachlng process inside the classroom. Children are 
treated as though they were empty slates at the start of a 
school-taui^ht skill such as spelling* They are taught how 
to spell because it is assumed that children lack their own 
pules or approaches to spelling. But, if we examine children's 
spontaneous attempts to spell words, it is obvious that this is 
not the case. Their attempts at writing are akin to their 
earlier efforts at acquiring language; children produce temporary 
strategies for actualizing or depleting meaning, choosing selec- 
tlve features to de-code; they later modify or abandon these 
strategies. They may skip sounds that are barely audible; they 
will construct the best possible fit betvieen what they hear, 
some knoifledge of letters and sequences. Theirs Is a combina^ 
tlon of system and Innovation in dealirgwlth this natch. ^ Children 
who are eager to write their own stories or riddles before 
they are competent spellers illustrate the inportance of hypo* 
thesis-testing as a dominant mode in children's adaptive and 
learning behavior. 

iiVon school age children continue these ways of learning 
outside of the school envlronirient, through personal hobbies, 
sports and artistic endeavors. Their eageijness to learn sus- 
tains them thru long periods of quiet observation of older 
children and adults follotfcd by practice in private, during 
which they test alternative approaches. A recent study by 

5* Riddle by Katya Tripp; »»Peepl thnk tht bars are dandris 
but tht Is not tru. I sleep with a baur and he nevr bathrs 
me." Answer: «Tete beurs." (Personal communication from 
Susan hrvln-Trlpp who has gathered many other examples of 
children's spelling, all illustrating siallar principles.) 



Cole et al^ among the Kpelle children In Libera Illustrates 
the way in which groups of children acquire competence in 
oulturally significant tasks, such as tanning* In the ac- 
quisition of these cultural skills, private rehearsal was 
found to be of great importance, as well. 

The cultural and environmental context in which learning 
takes place is of decisive importance in determining the 
particular content of children's intellectual processes ♦ For 
Instance, in a recent study in Norway, Hollos^ found that 
children who were tested by Planetlon tasks of conservation 

m 

in the most Isolated farm communities excelled those who lived 
in rural settlements or urban centers* These results can be 
interpreted as follows. The intensified demand for children's 
participation in the work efforts of an Isolated farm created 
a particular cognitive result. The social necessity for care- 
fully examining and thinking about all the operations Involved 
In farm chores can lead to the acceleration of cognitive develop- 
ment among a group of children who have been traditionally 
described as deficient. 

In contrast. In urban middle class settings the cognitive 
demand experienced by children is for the verbal manipulation 
of the world around them. It is in this latter environment 
that children learn to channel their discoveries, which many 
times consist of inferences rather than active manipulations 
of their environment. This process, though it may lack the 

6* Cole, K., Gay, J., click, J., and Sharp, D. W. The 
Cultural Conte-^t Qf r^arnln/^ an d Thinking . Ke\i Yorki 
Basic Books, I971 . 

?• Hollos, Karlnda. Ph.D. Dissertation, Berkely. Unpublished. 
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opportunity for children to observe change as a consequence 
of their own socially productive activities, still provides 
an extraordinarily important skill for success in this societyt 
l*e*, a proficiency in language which consists of closely 
linked internal and external process(?s of representation and 
oommunicatlon* 

Children internalize external dialogue in the course of 
language acquisition* In contrast Kith other intellectual 
processes, language is a coptnltive as well as a social process* 
Thus, interactions between learners and older members of a 
speech coKimunlty are not only mandatory for the developne'ht 
of language proficiency, but also provide a shared context for 
its practice. Non-verbal learning is socially conditioned as 
well; but, the relationships between models and learners are 
less direct and less pervasive; children's observations of 
those who are experienced are intertwined with private prac- 
tice and rehearsal* 

The e>?x.iy learning of children, both In verbal and non- 
verbal domains, is open-ended* In most Instances, children 
are free to choose vihen to Interact, v/hen to copy the behavior 
of others, or when to ask for advice and guidance* In school, 
they do not possess the same freedom* The teacher vrho provides 
the model for new learning is also a Judge # This contradictory 
role in which teachers find themselves imposes serious tensions 
within the learning process which were not present earlier* 

In this discussion, it was argued that the use of differential 
levels of children's performances as a yardstick of "equal 
educational opportunity'* is both Inadequate and harmful* 



Instead, we are proposing that the concept be examined in 
leht of our Browing knowledce about early • non-tuitional 
Xearninc* Such an approach demands that we provide opportunities 
kVr learning* rather than manipulate measures of perf ormance/f ailiure • 

Iiearnlnff in Diverse Settin/ys 

If children are in fact active learners who approach 
their world with energy and curiosity» who reason while they 
play, who practice their lan(];ua^ while splashing in their 
bathtubs, vtho contribute to their families by sharing in 
work in which they are capable — why do so many of them 
become passive and inadequate once in school? Why do so many 
of them fail? 

Schools which support active and functional learning 
in children, in a setting which Is rooted in their community, 
do not produce failure* Tvto very different kinds of schools 
coiie to mind. One is the comfortable, friendly, non-competitive 
school — usually private—which services upper-middle children* 
The teachers are called by their first names; play and learn- 
ing are woven to/rether; the children are looked upon as capable 
and exciting* Those \jho can read get new books and those who 
do not are not pressured. The goal is universal literacy, but 
the time-table is determined by the child. 

In a very different setting, in a Pueblo kindergarten 
class along theRio Grande, I saw a group of children as secure, 
active and comfortable with themselves and the many adults — 
both teachers and visitors— in their classroom as the children 
above. Their home-made b^^oks depicted a story of an abandoned 
Pueblo house J their teacher appeared In their storybooks dressed 



as a Ghost for Hallovieen* The room was full of their paintings; 
they learned their numbers by charting their vielght gain* The 
school is in the middle of the village; parents come in; 
workmen— Pueblo, Kavajo and Anglo — who are building an addi- 
tional classroom, drink their coffee in the classroom, and the 
children imitate their digging and building during their out- 
door play* 

This community is rooted in the long and continuous 
history of the Pueblos; they treasure their culture. At the 
same time, they have effectively developed nev? economic programs 
which have resulted in a higher standard of living for the 
entire Pueblo. The children are well-fed, comfortably dressed; 
many of them have been to other tov7ns and cities, but none of 
them know luxury* 

These two schools though thousands of miles apart and 
working with children from widely divergent backgrounds, share 
some crucial features* Each of them is an extension of the 
values and behavior patterns of the parent community; the 
children are able to learn In vrays vrhlch do not conflict 
with their previous experiences* 

The great majority of American schools, however, regardless 
of their stated goals, perform social functions which are reflec- 
tions of national objectives* The schools described above have 
succeeded in meeting local needs* 

For over a century, public schools in this country have 
been committed to imparting a common ideology to the children 
of immigrants, native people, colonized and enslaved people, and 



whites whose rural way of life Is at variance with the values 
of a highly industrialized* consxmer society* The training 
for punctuality, the teaching of certain beliefs, the myriad 
routines— -all have served to create some cocmon experiences 
for children vihose lives outside of school vary enormously* 
The schools and the army thus serve to fashion a shared reality 
in a country of enormous physical and cultural differences* 

Recently, the schools as an institution of socialization 
have been called upon to become an effective institution of 
learning as well* Neither the social practices of schools nor 
the theories of learning and teaching viere equal to such a task* 
The study of learning as a process has Just begun* To put into 
practice in the schools theories of learning which do not destroy 
children's own attempts at learning is difficult even vrhen there 
is no ideological conflict between the functions of the school 
and the children's home community; where such an ideological 
conflict exists, it is almost impossible to Implement meaningful 
theories of learning into practice* 

In our ignorance, and beset by conflict, we have blamed 
the children whose skills, acquired in the settings of their 
community, matched poorly with those required for survival in 
the schools* The promise of the sixties was that improvement 
in the educational accomplishments of children of the poor 
would in turn eradicate poverty and inequality* This assump- 
tion has been challenged by Christopher Jencks* I would like 
to examine the consequences of this belief, as it is a pervasive 
one among many educators* 



It has been argued that by Inprovlng the language 
skills of minority children or the reading achievements 
of the young in Appalachian we would help the children and 
their parents gain some hitherto inaccesible benefits • But, 
more frequently than not, selective efforts at changins children, 
without concomitant changes in the fabric of life of their 
communities, have resulted in temporary and elusive eains* 
In part, the limited effectiveness of compensatory education 
rests in poor educational pr-actice. But a more profound reason 
for its failure is that lasting knowledge must be culturally 
supported and socially practiced? such knov/ledge is never a 
♦•hothouse" product. 

It is important to note that the efforts at compensatory 
education were most successful in communities where they were 
linked with other on-going community programs affecting the 
nutrition, health and employment of adults as well as the 
literacy of the children* V/here parents became paid parti- 
cipants in schools and clinics, and thus changed to a small 
degree the institutions which xtere committed to changing their 
children, educational improvements vrore of some consequence. 

In the large urban schools, early gains due to Headstart 
and Follow Through programs v/ere wiped out in subsequent years. 
(A finding of particular importance in connection with the 
Buch-acdaimed Bereiter programs.) Bilingual programs are 
frequently but a translation of approaches in English, saturated 
with the same values as earlier currioului, reflecting the beliefs 
of the dominant society. After a short-lived and enthusiastic 



endorsement of Innovation, teachers unequal to the task and 
baffled by contrasting pressures, espoused once more their 
original beliefs— that poor children were Inadequately endowed* 
The widespread exposxire of Jensen further strengthened this 
educational baciaash— a process ivell-documented by Professor 
Hunt in his paper prepared for this conference. 

Nevertheless, the pressures on poor children continue, 
based on the mistalcen and Puritanical belief that if only they 
are sufficiently urged and punished, extolled and rewarded, 
they will improve in their conunittment to schooling and in 
their academic performnce. These children are catalogued, 
aeasxired and deemed vmnting the moment they enter school; they 
are tested before they are instructed. The teacher becomes a 
judge; the class* standing in reading and arithmetic a yard- 
stick of collective failure; and the fear of inadequacy pervades 
the classroom, suffocating teacher and pupil alike. Even the 
youngest child steeped in this atmosphere prefers to say, *'I 
don't know" rather than risk being wrong. Laura Harris found 
that three-year-old, Black nursery school children displayed' 
this syndrone of withdrawal, a syndrome also vie 11 -documented 
by William Labov in his ingenious studies. 

8. One of tho most exciting observations in our current study ^ 
of children in Pueblo classrooms is the absence of such 
internalized defeatism among these children. Their feelings 
of self -worth and their eagerness to engage in learning 
does not seem to be impaired in those schools where parents 
and tribal leaders have significant educational decislon- 
' making power. (Osterrelch, H. and John, V.: Progress 
Report No. 2) 



The conunltaent to widespread and frequent testing 
persists Insplte of evidence that young children are extra- 
ordinarily sensitive to Judgement and evaluation. In one 
study In New York's Puerto Hican community, Thomas, Hertzig 
et al^ found significant examiner effects on children's 
tested performance. Stylistic differences between two 
examiners, both Spanish-speaJting, well-trained members of 
the children's ethnic connunity, resulted in consistently 
higher performance by those children tested by the vjonan- 
examiner nho perceived them as friendly, capable and cooperative. 
She knew them vjell, and still inad.e special efforts to put 
them at ease. On the WISC intelligence test, the children 
examined by tester A (described above) scored higher on the 
full scale. Verbally-loaded tests revealea greater differences 
than performance tests. The children's spontaneous language 
was more extensive and more complex »:hen tested by the familiar 
and sympathetic examiner than the language elicited by examiner 
B. 

These findings are of Interest for many reasons- They 
demonstrnte the itr?)ortance of motivational variables and they 

0 

underline the Importance of the contexts In which performance 
Is elicited from poor children- The susceptibility of verbal 
performances to different social settings has been argued by 
psycholinguists*''^ and It has been shown to be the case In 
this study of Puerto Rlcan children. 

9* Thomas. Alexander, Kertzlg, I'iargaret Dryman, Irving and 
Fernandez, i'aullna. "iixaalner effect In 1^ testing of ruerto 
Hlcan working-class children." In: Annual Prorcress In Child 
Psychiatry and Child Devetoprent. 1972 edited by StcLia Chess 
and Alexander Thomas. New York: Brunner/Kazel Publishers. 
10. Cazden, C- "The neglected situation in child language research 
and education. In: Language and Poverty edited by P. Williams, 
Markham, 1970* 
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In the continuing debate over the role of language in 
thought and the role of language In educablllty — a debate of 
consequence to those concerned vjith compensatory education— 
the Importance of the contexts of ellcitatlon of verbal and 
non-verbal skills Is not often stressed. In both Instances, 
qualitative aspects of the Intellectual tasks which give rise 
to the elaboration of existing competence and the development 
of new competencies are of great complexity. Children vary 
in tholr dominant mode of conceptualization — a variation due 
In part to cultural and In part to Individual features of 
their environments. The viays In i^hlch they translate the raw 
data of their experiences Into Internal representations may be 
heavily saturated with language, or Images, or schemas linked 
to more than one of the senses. 

It Is difficult to determine from an Individual's overt 
behavior the kind of representation which is dominant in his/her 
thought process. Studies of learning styles have given us 
some Insight into these issues. The work of Stodolsky and 

11 'to 
Lesser and the findings of Carol Feldroan***^ among Eskimo 

children who were found to excel In non-verbal tasks of ab- 
straction. Illustrate the kinds of Information being gathered. 
These studies highlight the co-varlatlon of cultural and cogni- 
tive processes. 

Children who are secure In their cognitive and social 
skills when actualizing their knot*ledge by means of words 

11. Stodolsky, Susan S. and Lesser, Gerald. "Learning patterns 
In the disadvantaged." Harva rd Educational Review . Vol. 37, 
Fall. 1967, p. 5^6-593- 

12. Feldraan, Carol. University of Chicago research reported 
In Human Behavior Kagazlne . 



tend to be middle-class children* Because they share with 
their teachers a heavy reliance upon words as tools of thought 
and well-rehearsed social rountines which govern verbal later- 
actions, they have an easier time performing that which they 
have learned in the classroom* The school situation bears 
many commonalities with the settings in which they first 
learned these skills* The "gap" of which we speak so often 
exists, therefore, betvreen the contexts of learning and the 
contexta of performing » This "gap" is, of course, greater 
for those children who live in communities which are not 
part of the mainstream- culture* 

The need to develop a more effective match between 
children's styles of learning and the teaching styles of 
their teachers has been discussed during the past decade* 
The concern for this issue and the solutions which have been 
suggested ^suffer from the same limitations found in many other 
well-meaning efforts at improving the educational opportuni- 
ties of the poor* New methods are suggested In the context 
of an existing structure — namely, the self-contained classroom 
with one or two teachers. It has been argued that if teachers 
are better prepared and more knovrledgcable about the children 
in their classes, they will then be able to modify their v/ays 
of teaching to fit the learning styles of the children. 

Such an expectation is unrealistic of any individual, 
however devoted and capable. It is rooted in the unrealistic 
belief that a chosen method of teaching can be relied upon to 
change pupils as well as teachers. It has been argued above 



that Xastlnc and significant learning requires a strongly 
motivated, growing Individual who practices and rehearses 
basic skills over a long period of time* This is true of 
adults as well as children* Teachers are at their best vhen 
they remain learners themselves and share vjith children l:hose 
aspects of their knoviledge and experiences which are alive 
and rewarding to them* The sources of this knov;ledge and 
experience span, in most cases, a teacher's entire life and 
cannot be changed or modified with each new educational fad* 
Its stronrthf?, as well as Its limitations, are rooted in the 
teacher's own past* When the background of the teacher differs 
greatly from that of the children (s)he works with, it has 
become the practice tc add a second teacher or aide from the 
children *s own community — a step in the right direction, but 
a limited solution* 

The alternative is not to be limited to two teachers 
In a single physical structure, but rather to develop oppor- 
tunities for learning and schooling in many settings . The 
resistance to such an obvious notion, particularly for the 
education of young children, grows out of many practical 
considerations* A more basic cause, hoxirever. Is our unshake- 
able belief in the traditional function of schools, as insti- 
tutions of social issat ion* The school building is the setting 
where shared values, beliefs, tastes and habits are imparted 
to children of many cultures* The rejection of this ideological 
function of schools in favor of an alternative view that chlldre 
develop their ethical and social mores in the context of their 



conmunitl'iji, l;j an iir.portant aspect of plura.llsin* Today, 
in the shadoi* of Watergate , there Is a challenc:^ to and 
re-exanination of, long held beliefs which have £';overned 
this society. Spokespeople of all novementn in this country 
are seeklni; the opportunity to f:onerate new and better 
ways of developing their ovm syntheses of neaningful values. 

We suKp:est that one way to build upon this ferment is 
by relaxinn the £;i'iP which schools have upon children; schoolinc 
mif^ht then become more affective for youn^;, poor children, 
after all. The notion is simple; but for those of us vjho 
have worked and nrown within schools and universities through- 
out our lives, it is a difficult one to relate to. Schools 
are battle-grounds in many communities (see Dunont '-^) ; but 
for many of us, they have been havens. They have their own* 
traditions v;hich are extraordinarily difficult to change unless 
It is understood that teaching; and learning can take place 
better inside as well as outside school walls. Today's schools 
are much too drab and monotonous settin^js, and teachers are 
too deeply products of their ov?n past and their overlearned 
habits, to K: able to offer to children, in the isolation of 
a classroom, the diversity of skills needed to create a genuinely 
pl\iralistic society. If schools were to become com.munlty 
buildings and if children and teachers had access to the varied 
settings of their communities, then teachers could become but 
one croup of adaUs helping children to learn. 

13. Dumont. Hobert V., Jr. "Learnlnr Knrllsh and hov; to be 
silent; Studies In .Sioux and Cherokee classrooms." In: 
Fun ctions of .Lan^ua.re in the Cla ss room edited by Courtney 
B. Cazden, Vera r. John and Dell Kyr.cs. New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1972. 



,In nur.>ra\v. we have put forth throe basic ar{;\x:ncnti: : 
(1) that a nev; process-oriented education for poor children 
can not be implemented in schools which have failed to resolve 
the ideolOGical tensions between oppressed conununitles and 
their educational institutions; (2) that the focus upon chil- 
dren as tarr,ets of chance in the war on poverty— a focus 
Which did not include entire communities in prograimnatlc 
efforts to eradicate poverty— created new problems without 
necessarily solvin/^ old oncai and (3) that teachers cannot 
rcs]>ond productively to the learning and thinking styles of 
childjcn .:hlch arc different from their own unless v:c develop 
new forms and structures for schooling;. 



